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AGGRESSIVE CHRISTIANITY, 


I the Lord have called thee for deliverance. 
I will.... make thee....a light to the nations, 
To open the blind eyes, 
To bring out the prisoners from the prison, 
And them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house. 
— ISAIAH xlii., 6 (WVoyes’ version). 


We do not remember, as we should, that this Christian 
Religion is at this time mastering the world with more force and 
certainty than ever before in history ; taking possession of its 
waste places as well as of its cultivated ground. On the 
other hand, we notice the scepticisms and doubts. We no- 
tice, even more, the refinements, the quarrels between Chris- 
tians, the side-issues. We are, indeed, in the great tide-wave 
ourselves, and are borne on it, as it sweeps along. We can- 
not notice its movements as we float, without careful study 
of distant head-lands and other points of departure ; and 
while it is of course easy to note the play of this bubble or 
the drift of that straw, yet it may be that straws and bub- 
bles do not show at the moment which way sets the eternal 
tide-flow of the infinite sea. The truth is that the Christian- 
ity of the world is going on with a steady growth, if we spoke 
only of the waking up of men and women who had no relig- 
ion before. And, when we note the sympathy and mutual 
intelligence, which just now begins to appear between Chris- 
tianity and the other great forms of religious faith, we see 
that the opening has now been made, which was never used 
before, by which all that is essential in the Christian gospel 
may be preached even by Buddhist or Mussulman believers. 
We have no reason to quarrel with such measure of truth as 
is in their beliefs. Light, from the nature of the case, because 
it is light, when it is once let in at an open window, shines. 
Nay, light and truth, once in a human mind, are there forever. 
You cannot shut them out, if they have made a lodgement. 
Such reason is there for saying that the gospel, ‘4Il that is 
true in the preaching of Christian men, will go forward still 
conquering and to conquer. 


> 
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I say we do not remember this as we ought. We are dis- 
tressing ourselves too much about the defences of what we 
call Christianity, instead of attacking the enemy’s positions 
with such weapons of truth as we have, which we can rely 
upon. The remark is as important as it ever was, which I 
have more than once cited here from President Wayland, 
that Christianity has no defensive armor. It must be on 
the aggressive, or it is lost. All history shows this, and all 
history ought to show it. The minute your religion is given 
over to a pack of priests or monks, like those Dr. Clarke de- 
scribed on Tuesday evening, who write what people used 
to call “apologies” for it, and to all comers explain its right 
to be, that minute it begins to die out of the business of 
God’s world; and it ought to. I am sorry to say that nine- 
tenths of the preaching of which I hear any account belongs 
to this classification. But it does no great harm: it does no 
good, either; it goes to its own place. Meanwhile, where 
Christianity is on the aggressive, it succeeds. If it try to im- 
prove education, if it try to improve prisons, if it try to 
reform government, it succeeds. Nay, if it undertake an en- 
terprise as purely formal as the translation of the Bible into 
a foreign language, and printing it for people speaking that 
tongue, it succeeds, Perhaps it does not succeed in the 
measure it hopes, still it does no harm and some good. 
And it displays what the Master and all prophets meant it 
should display, the enlarging power of all true life. 


When we make such statements as this in the pulpit, it is 
often as the basis for an appeal to the people to contribute 
money for some missionary enterprise, for the printing of 
books, or the sending out of speakers. Such work is very 
necessary work; and there are not too many of such appeals. 
But such is not my object to-day. I have, to-day, to urge 
the necessity for each one of us to make his own religion 
aggressive, if it is to be religion good for anything. Is 
your religion a tool? Use it enough to keep it bright. Is it 
alaw? Use it enough to show to men and angels that it is 
the right law. Is it a life? Live in that life the life of ac- 
tion and not the death of torpor. ‘This is certain, that that 
man’s “religion is vain,” as the apostle says, which is not at 
work as an active power for the quickening of life outside. 
Religion does not deserve that name, if I only cherish it and 
cosset it, as a help in my own trials or my own cares,—a sort 
of ornament of the “ house I live in,”— or an annuity for my 
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own comfort, which will die when I die, and works nothing 
for anybody but me. 

You see an ardent temperance man eager to make other 
people temperate, or, as he would say, ‘“‘temperance men.” 
You see an ardent Republican eager to make other men Re- 
publicans, or an ardent “Greenbacker” eager to make 
other men take up his financial theory. In proportion as a 
man is religious, he must try to make other people so. The 
spread of religion is to come from just such ardor and just 
such aggressive action. And this is not the aggression of a 
few commissioned officers, as the Roman Church falsely sup- 
poses, but the aggressive movement of the whole body. 
No matter if a man have very little religion, or think so, he 
must use what he has, both for his own sake and for others. 
He does not move in a solid column called “ The Church,” 
led here or there by a certain General called a Bishop. He 
is one of a cloud of skirmishers, each thrown out to fight at 
his own discretion and on his own duty. As an essential 
part of that duty, it is his business to make religion more 
and more the law or leader of human life. The familiar 
analogies deceive men, because they all speak of bringing 
men into the Church, as if the Church were a sort of pen or 
fold, in which the believer is to be shut up when he is got 
in. What we want is to have the believer sent off, so soon 
as he has any idea of truth or good or love, to light other 
beacons, to plant other seeds, and quicken other lives. But, 
once guarding the analogies from deceiving us, we may learn 
from some of the finite illustrations. In a mutual life com- 
pany, on the simplest mutual principle like that which we 
used to have in the “ Christian Unity,” it is desirable to keep 
the membership up to a certain number,— say to a thousand. 
The active members are on the look-out to secure good recruits 
among their friends. He best serves the company, who, at 
the monthly meeting, brings in a number of such accessions. 
So sometimes you see a wide-awake Sunday-school, where 
a bright teacher interests a class to do that thing. Each boy 
brings in one pr two boys to join his class, has a sense of 
pride and success, as he sees the class grow. At all events, 
he knows that he, too, has done something. Now these are 
narrow illustrations, of a certain superficial work. But, if 
you enlarge and enliven them, you get the picture of the way 
in which the Christian religion has advanced, in all times 
and places where it has advanced. An eager man finds that 
Jesus Christ has helped him. ‘That is the simplest way to put 
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it. He finds that the gospel is the true law of life. That is 
our more stately way to put it. Out of sheer gratitude, he 
determines that other people shall have the comfort he has, 
see the light he sees, and live in the joy he lives in. He 
goes out to proclaim this gospel, not at a street corner to 
Arabs, missionary fashion. No: perhaps he sits on a 
bench, treeing boots, but his gospel slips from his life into 
the life of the man who works next him. Or he stands be- 
hind a-counter, measuring tape, perhaps. But his gospel 
quickens the other clerks in the store; and at the end of a 
year any man could tell that they are all more alive, because 
this man had found the Way, the Truth and the Life. 


To refer for a moment again to the early diffusion of 
Christianity, this was the exact principle on -which the 
apostles relied, and those around them. And it has been 
observed that, if we took, for convenience, the number one 
hundred and twenty, which the Acts of the Apostles name as 
the number of Christian believers when Jesus died; if we 
supposed that these people, in the influences of faithful lives, 
in preaching the gospel as John and Peter preached it, in 
travels by sea and land in the interest of religion, and, most 
of all, in the pure and holy education of their own children ; 
if they so wrought upon the world that, at’ the end of eighty 
years, each one of them should be represented by two Chris- 
tians of equal faith, of equal hope, and of equal love to them, 
with the same desire to extend the new life further, and with 
the same success,—it has been observed that, on that suppo- 
sition, the present status of Christianity is more than ac- ~ 
counted for. That is to say, on the supposition of such 
missionary work, so continued, there would now be in the 
world much more than three hundred million of Christians, 
and those of a very high type,—a type much higher than we 
dare to claim for the Christendom of to-day. Thus, in eighty 
years, say about the year rro, about the time of Pliny’s letter 
to Trajan, there would be two hundred and forty such Chris- 
tians in the world. Eighty years after, there would be four 
hundred and eighty ; eighty years after, there would be nine 
hundred and sixty; and, in such steady increase, century 
after century, we should come out with much more than three 
hundred million of men and women in Christendom now. 
Yet this number, three hundred millions, is the largest count 
which, the statistical people dare to make of what they are 
pleased to call Christians. And as their count includes 
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almost every convict in a prison, every liquor-seller in a gin- 
shop, and every gambler in what men rightly call a “hell,” 
you see that their count is a very large one. 

The truth is that there have been times in history in 
which the advance of a pure law of life went on much faster 
than the ratio I have imagined. Such a time was that period 
of the early centuries, in which the Christian life so engaged 
and enlivened the world, that, in Constantine’s time, a fif- 
teenth part of the Roman Empire was nominally Christian. 
But, on the ratio I imagined, scarcely two thousand people 
would have then claimed the Christian name. Such an 
exceptional era of advance, again, is this century in which we 
are fortunate enough to live. I do not speak simply of what 
men technically call the success of Christian missions, though 
these are remarkable. I do not speak of such statistical 
facts as those which show that every religious communion in 
America doubles its recorded numbers in twenty-two years, a 
ratio much in advance of the increase in population. Such 
statistics are little, in view of the larger truth which they 
do but illustrate. The century which has abolished human 
slavery and the slave-trade ; which has abolished torture and 
the Inquisition ; which has rewritten the code of every Chris- 
tian nation, and based all law on the divine rights of man ; 
which has asserted among those rights man’s right to govern 
himself, and has maintained that assertion among five-sixths 
of the population of Christendom,— that century may claim, 
beyond peradventure, to be a century of exceptional Chris- 
tian victory. 


All this statement from history has seemed to lead me 
apart from my object. But it does not lead us too far, if 
we now see that all these triumphs, whether in our time or 
in St. Paul’s, are the triumphs of men with a purpose: men 
who determine that religion shall be the life of the world, 
and carry out that determination. ‘The man who believed in 
God himself tried to make other men believe in him, and he 
succeeded. The man who told the truth tried to make other 
men tell the truth, and he succeeded. This woman who 
made her own home happy wanted to have that other woman 
make her home happy, and she succeeded. This boy who 
was fair and loyal at play wanted to have other boys fair 
and loyal at play, and he succeeded. In no case has the 
advance of the world been the result of a stupid or blind 
necessity. No law has been discovered under which slave- 
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traders give up the slave-trade, under which noisome prisons 
make themselves pure, under which yellow fever tramples 
out its own germs, under which ignorance teaches itself, or 
crime reforms itself. No: every step of this advance has 
been due to the aggressive “ Forward march!” of men or 
women who were resolved, in the place where they stood, to 
make the world more pure, more righteous, and more happy. 
The great train of the world’s advance does not dash on over 
hill, over dale, nearer and still nearer to the city of God, 
unless some one have first hewn down the mountain and 
filled up the valley,—no, not unless swarthy firemen have 
fired up the engine, and skilful engine-drivers stand night 
and day at work between the furnace ana the tender. The 
world’s advance is due only to the hopes, the plans, the 
prayers, and the work of living men and women, who have 
tasted of the water of life themselves, who know what it is to 
live, and are determined that the rest of the world shall have 
life more abundantly, as Jesus Christ himself has promised. 

This is what I mean by aggressive Christianity, or religion 
on the aggressive. Count such work as a specific duty which 
each one of youhas in hand. “Is it not enough,’ asks some 
easy-going man of me, “if I try to do about right?” No: it 
is not enough. ‘Why, is it not enough if I am honest in 
my business, square in my dealings, provident in my house- 
hold, and kind to my wife and children?” I dare not guess 
how many men put that question to themselves or to others, 
and are really satisfied with an easy, “ Yes,” in answer. It is 
not enough. You must be willing to live and to work all the 
while, so that other men shall be honest in their business, 
square in their dealings, provident in their households, and 
kind to their families. Good God! Who are you, who so 
blandly tell me that these are your virtues? How came they 
to be your virtues? How happens it that you are not a 
convict in the prison, or a beggar on the sidewalk? Did 
nobody take care of you? Did nobody teach you the differ- 
ence between right and wrong? Did nobody teach you to 
read your Bible or to lisp the Lord’s Prayer? Why, man 
of ease,— martyrs have died for you, brave men have 
fought for you, prophets have prophesied for you. Do not 
be so mean a malingerer, as to refuse to strike a blow your- 
self, to carry a burden yourself, to open blind eyes yourself, 
when so much has been done for you. 

Nor let any man be satisfied by saying he will feed the 
hungry or teach the ignorant, but he will not venture on a 
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field so sacred as the field of religion. He cannot help him- 
self. Some religion or some irreligion he is teaching, whether 
he speak or be silent. Satan says, with terrible truth, in one 
of Byron’s poems,— 


“ He that bows not to God has bowed to me.” 


The world shows that in every pulse of every man. If, in 
your dealings with this man or that child, you are pretending 
there is no God, if you are trying to make man or child think 
you have no God, and no God-given law of duty, you are, in 
the long-run, doing as bad a service to that man or child as 
it is in your power to do. You are leaving him in the horri- 
ble solitude, so far as you can do it, of one who does not see 
God, does not hear God, does not trust God, in an empty, 
lonely wilderness. 

Has it never happened to you that, when you have given the 
wisest advice to this or that poor man or poor woman who was 
blundering in life, though well pleased with your wisdom, and 
confident of success, you have wholly failed? The man broke 
the pledge. The woman was as dirty as before. Your advice 
was good, but no vital power went with it. You built a good 
engine, but you put on no steam. What that man or woman 
wants is inducing motive. You must make your man or woman 
more religious. Whatever religion you have, be it much or be 
it little, must go into your endeavor, and must enlighten that 
darkened life. For we are not governed by mere intellectual 
formulas. You cannot play the game of life as you would 
play a game of chess or of dominos, by strict allegiance to 
some written law. You must inspire your pupil with a new 
life, you must encourage him with a new hope. And this is 
to say you must quicken his religion. 

Nor need you fear a repulse. ‘This is certain that, if be- 
tween you and another with whom you live, there have been 
any reserve, any chill keeping you apart, such reserve van- 
ishes with the first hearty reference to life higher than yours 
and higher than his. I said last Sunday that there was no 
tie closer than that of two friends who have really prayed 
together. God himself breaks the ice. He makes them one. 
It is to such a tie that you lay claim. When you rise in talk 
from the bloodless chatter of every-day life, the repetition of 
this or that commonplace for which neither of you cares a 
penny ; when you dare or he dares, with sublime audacity, to 
speak of one of the infinite realities,— if he or you dare speak 
of heaven, of death, of life, of love, of hope, or of prayer,— it 
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may be but ten words that you say or that you hear,— but 
from that moment life is different when you two are together. 
You have lifted the veil for once, and have stood together in 
the Holy of Holies. 


Send out your consecrated men to die as martyrs in the 
islands. Work in the prisons with him or her who would be 
desperate but for your comfort. Print your Bible for a Zulu 
chief to read, and summon boys of the Apaches and girls 
from the Poncas to your schools. All this is well, and there 
is no danger of too much of it. But, all the time,— this is the 
law of God and the promise of Jesus,— the greatest victory is 
not to these. Itis to you and me in our homes, if we will 
seek for it, work for it, pray for it, and grasp it. What reli- 
gion we have, let us carry it further. What light we have, we 
will not shut it up to hide it. What seed we have, we will plant 
it. We need not strive nor cry. We need not lift up our voice 
in the street. These bruised reeds we may gently bind. This 
spark in tinder we may fan into a flame. And so we, too, 
shall work for the coming of the kingdom. 


